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MOLLE ATQUE FACETUM 

Horace, Satires, i, lo, 44 
By Carl Newell Jackson 

IN the tenth satire of the first book, returning to a theme which 
he had treated in the fourth satire, Horace reiterates his criticism 
of Lucilius and defends at the same time his own literary ideals and 
methods of composition against the charges of his critics. With 
wonted modesty he depreciates (37) his own efforts in the field of 
satire, the type to which he felt his genius at the time best adapted, 
and acknowledged inferiority therein to his predecessor Lucilius (48). 
Eminence in other literary forms, which by reason of his own limita- 
tions he wisely declined to cultivate, he assigns to certain of his con- 
temporaries, — in comedy to Fundanius, in tragedy to Asinius Pollio, 
in epic to Varius, and in bucolic poetry to Virgil. 

Arguta meretxice potes Davoque Chremeta 
eludente senem comis garrire libellos 
unus vivorum, Fundani; Pollio regum 
facta canit pede ter percusso; forte epos acer, 
ut nemo, Varius ducit; molle atque facetum 
Vergilio adnuenmt gaudentes rure Camenae. 

It is with this phrase moUe atque facetum as applied to the bucolic 
poetry of Virgil that this paper is concerned. 

The annotators on this passage are not imanimous in their interpre- 
tation, — " tenderness and playfulness," " tenderness and elegance," 
' gentleness and elegance," " tenderness and gracefulness " will 
serve as examples — and apparently they are in some doubts as to 
what the real meaning is. Their uncertainty is not surprising. 
QuintiUan himself (6, 3, 20) found the phrase baflBing. " Facetum," 
he said, " quoque non tantum drca ridicuia opinor consistere. Neque 
enim diceret Horatius facetum carminis genus natura concessum esse 
Vergilio." Quintilian therefore conceived the term to imply grace 
and refined elegance, " Decoris hanc magis et excultae cuiusdam 
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elegantiae appellationem puto," and in support of this conjecture 
quoted these words of Brutus: " Ideoque in epistolis Cicero haec 
Bruti refert verba: ' Nae illi sunt pedes faceti ac delidis ingredienti 
mollius.' Quod convenit cum illo Horatiano, molle atque facetum 
Vergilio." But even this surmise of Quintihan relative to the mean- 
ing oi facetum is not acceptable to one modern scholar at least. Palmer 
in his edition of the Satires cannot believe that Quintilian is correct in 
interpreting /ace/wm as elegant, and assumes that the term must allude 
to the Culex and the playful and erotic compositions of Virgil. 

Amid all these uncertainties, ancient and modern, one fact stands 
out as well-nigh incontestable, and that is, that these terms molle 
atque facetum are rhetorical and relate to certain stylistic qualities in 
the bucolic poetry of Virgil. The very satire in which this phrase 
occurs is devoted entirely to matters of style and contains as well 
other rhetorical terms than the two in which we are now interested. 
The interpretation of these two terms however is not to be learned 
from Horace himself. Though mollis occurs several times in his 
poems, as a stylistic epithet it is used, if I may beg the question, only 
twice or perhaps three times, twice in this tenth satire and once in 
the Odes (2, 12, 3). The adjective /ace/M5 appears only four times in 
the whole of Horace; in a stylistic sense only in our present passage 
and perhaps in the fourth satire of the first book (7) as an epithet of 
Lucilius. 

Our quest then leads us to the Greek and Latin rhetoricians, to 
determine, if possible, the meaning which these words bear in literary 
criticism. Let us consider first the adjective mollis. 

Not only is mdlis etymologically akin to the Greek adjective ndKcucos 
(or iiaXdaxds) ' but the Latin glossaries " and the Romans themselves 
in their literature recognized an equivalence in meaning.' From the 
radical or primary meaning of softness are derived the various shades 
of meaning which both /iaXa/c6s and mollis assume in rhetorical litera- 
ture. 

> Cf. Walde, Lat. Etym. WSrterb., s.v. 

' Cf. Corp. Gloss. Lat. (Loewe-Goetz) 2, 130, 29. 

' Cf. e.g. moUis as an epithet of somnus in Catullus, 68, 5; Virg. Geor. 3, 435; 
Tib. I, 2, 74; Ovid, Met. i, 685 with //. 10, 2 ixaKwif (ncr<t and Servius on Virg. Geor. 
2, 470. Cf. also the parallelism pointed out by Norden, Antike Kunstprosa V, 
341, between Tac. Hisl. 1,22, and Plut. Galba, 25, with respect to mollis and ixaXmcla. 
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A common usage of both adjectives is to denote a quality of ffvvOtffn 
or compositio, i.e. the euphonious or rhythmical collocation of words. 
In his treatise xept avvOkaauas Dionysius of HaUcarnassus expounds the 
three dp/toviai or modes of composition, the austere, the smooth, and 
the intermediate, setting forth the characteristic features of each. Of 
the smooth mode (7Xo^upa) he says: " It requires that all its words 
shall be melodious, smooth (Xeia Ktd naKaxit), soft as a maiden's face; 
and it shrinks from harsh, clashing syllables, and carefully avoids 
everything rash and hazardous." ^ As an exemplar of this mode of 
composition in poetry Dionysius names Sappho, and comments on her 
Aphrodite ode by saying: ^ " Here the euphonious effect {eviviia) and 
the grace (xapis) of the language arise from the coherence and smooth- 
ness (X€i6T5jTt) of the jimctures (dp/wwwc) "; and again:' "the 
language has a certain easy flow and softness (jiakoKii)." In prose 
Dionysius chooses Isocrates as a type of this mode, and on an illustra- 
tive passage from the Areopagitica declares * that "the links which bind 
the passage together are gentle and soft and flowing {nakaKai Kai 
rpojrerw)." Finally, in speaking* of the ahorripk (rbvOevK Dionysius 
quotes the opening lines of Thucydides, upon which he remarks that 
" there is no need for me to say, when all educated people know it as 
well as I, that this passage is not smooth (Xetas) or nicely finished in 
its verbal arrangement, and is not euphonious and soft {evuriis Kal 
(laXaKri), and does not glide imperceptibly through the ear, but shows 
many features that are discordant and rough and harsh (rpaxii (cai 
(rTpv<l)v6v)." 

fiaXaxii then is an epithet appropriate to the y\att>vpd. ffvv9e<n,s, 
being virtually synonymous with such words as evtiriis, and X«to$, as 
shown above, and also ((/(fxavm,^ and implying smoothness and soft- 
ness of sound. Thus with its congeners /iaXflaK6s and na.\aK6<t>ti)v(K, 
it is used by Dionysius of ypkufiara {Dem. 40, 1076), ^xot {ibid. 
1077), dvofiara (ibid. 1075), f/fi'ujxavoi (de comp. 16, 97),' lixavai {ibid. 

• De comp., ch. 23, 171 R; Roberts's translation, and so for other passages from 
Dionysius. 

> Ibid. 179. » Ibid. 180. * Ibid. 184. 

' Ibid. 22, 165. 

• Cf. Dion. Hal. Demosthenes, 40, 1076. 

' Cf. P. Geigenmueller, Quaestiones Dionysianae de VocabuUs Artis Criticae, 
p. 84. 
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15, 89), and it is opposed in meaning to aK\rip6s, as Xetos is to 

In like fashion in Cicero (Orator, 77) is mollis used with reference to 
compositio: "verba etiam verbis quasi coagmentare neglegat; habet 
enim ille tamquam hiatus et concursus vocalium moUe quiddam et 
quod indicet non ingratam neglegentiam de re hominis magis quam de 
verbis laborantis;" and in a sentence too where the verb coagmentare 
yields the same figure which lies in the kpixovla of Dionysius. Cicero's 
own doctrine of compositio, derived of course from Greek theory, is ex- 
pressed briefly in de Or. 3, 171 : "coUocationis est componere et struere 
verba sic, ut neve asper eorum concursus neve hiulcus sit, sed quodam 
modo coagmentatus et levis; in quo lepide soceri mei persona lusit is, 
qui elegantissime id facere potuit Lucilius: — 

quam lepide X4fas compostae ! ut tesserulae omnes 
arte pavimento atque emblemate vermiculato," 

a passage which should be read in connection with Cicero's judgment 
in the BrtUus (274) on the style of the Atticist, Marcus Calidius. It is 
noteworthy that in both these passages Cicero quotes from the same 
fragment of Lucilius to illustrate his theory of compositio. Now the 
style of Calidius is described as mollis et pdlucens and further defined 
as " ita pura erat ut nihil liquidius, ita libere fluebat ut nusquam ad- 
haeresceret; nullum nisi loco positum et tamquam in ' vermiculato 
emblemate,' ut ait Lucilius, structum verbum videres; nee vero ul- 
lum aut durum aut insolens aut humile aut longius ductum." It is 
to be observed that just as the force of pdlucens resides in the words 
liquidius and nee . . . insolens, so that of mollis is implied in the lo- 
cution libere fluebat and the antonym durum. The compositio then of 
the style of Calidius (libere fluebat) may aptly be compared with Diony- 
sius's description of the style of Theopompus {ad Pomp. 6, 786) ijSfeos 
Kcd lioKaKcos pkovaa. 

It is this sense of the word which Horace adopts in our tenth satire, 
the one in which the phrase molle atque facetum occurs, when he 
criticises the versification of Lucilius (Sat. i, 10, 57 sqq.). 

' Cf. last reference, and also de comp. 12, 66, rpaxkai Xtia fU<rYO>^<'' ""^ <r(cX)?pow 
MoXokA (ctX. Cf. as well Plato, de Rep. 3, 398 E MaX<«o£ « nal mniroTiKaX t&v 
ipimviHv, and 411 A. 
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Quid vetat et nosmet Ludli scripta legends 
quaerere, nuin illius, num rerum dura negarit 
versiculos natura magis factos et euntis 
mollius. 

Here the mollius clearly looks back to the first line of this satire, where 
the verses of LuciUus are said to run incomposito pede, that is to say, 
without compositio. 

It has just been intimated that mollis may act as the antonym of 
durus, in the same way as we have seen iioKaKds acts to <rKXijp6$. This 
antithetic relation which mollis bears, to define one extreme as offset 
to the other, is the most important office which it fills in the sphere of 
Latin literary criticism. In the matter of sound, rhjrthm and metre, 
style, types of literature, mollis, like jttaXaic6s in the case of the^Xoc^upA 
avvdecris, represents the covinterterm. 

Let us now consider briefly these various manifestations of our 
adjective mollis in Latin literature. 

In respect of sotmd or euphony, which played an important part in 
Stoic rhetorical theory ,1 mollis becomes the antonym of durus. Thus 
Varro in the de Lingua Latina ^ distinguishes syllables as asperae and 
leves, durae and molles, and gives as examples of the durae the word 
ignotus, of the molles the word aedes. Qiiintihan frequently points the 
contrast between the durum and the mx)lle, using the verb mollire in 
the sense of softening harsh soxmds.' So Pliny, in speaking of the 
verse of Pompeius Saturninus, shows its similarity to that of Catullus 
and Calvus because of the combination of the mollibus lembusque with 
the duriusculos <versus>.* Quintilian, following in the footsteps of 
Cicero,* transfers these rhetorical epithets to the vocabulary of aes- 
thetic criticism, and contrasts the duriora statues of Callon and 
Hegesias with the mMliora of Myron.^ 

' Cf. Reitzenstein, Varro und Johannes von Euchaita, p. 71, n. i. 

* Goetz-Schoell, p. 229, 1. 4. 

• Cf. e.g. I, s, 42; 8, 3, 32; 9, 4, 39; 12, 10, 32. 

* Ep. I, 16, 5. Cf. 8, 4, 4: si datur Homero et mollia vocabula et Graeca ad 
levitatem versxis contrahere, etc. And Aristotle, Rhel. 3, 1408 b 9, Mv oBv rd 
/ioXoicd {TicXtipus Kal ri, aKkripi, jioXaxcos X^erat <crX. 

' Brutus 70: Calamidis dura ilia quidem, sed tamen molliora quam Canachi. 

• ", »! 7- 
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Moreover, in this same province of composUio,^ rhythm and metre, 
Uke melody, contribute to the charm and beauty of composition. Just 
as Dionysius ^ opposes the Tpv<t>epol Kai naXaicol pvdfiol to the of icojuo- 
Tucol Ktti fiery aXoirpeireis, that is " the effeminate and soft to the noble 
and impressive rhythms," and as Demetrius * implies this same anti- 
thesis, when he says: "The structure of clauses is affected, when it 
is anapaestic and resembles most nearly such broken and imdignified 
measures (jceKKaankvois Kai kakuvois), as are particularly the Sotadean, 
with their effeminate gait (5id rd naXoKUTepov)," so in Latin the mollis 
numerus is the undignified movement in contradistinction to the aeix- 
vos or lieYdKoTrpeirris. Thus the rpoxo-'ios noKaKunpos of Dionysius * is 
characterized by Cicero (Or. 193) as a foot which " dignitatem non 
habet." One of the charges brought against Cicero's oratorical style 
by his opponents was that he was " in compositione fractum, exultan- 
tem ac paene (quod procul absit), viro moUiorem,"* though the 
younger Seneca asserted that Cicero's compositio was " sine infamia 
mollis."* Cicero himself {Or. 40) had contrasted the style of Iso- 
crates, " mollioribus numeris explere sententias," with that of Thucy- 
dides, which he terms praefracHor, and Persius satirized " carmina 
molli numero " as verses which lacked manly vigor (i, 63).' 

Another use of mollis is in connection with metaphors. Aristotle in 
his Rhetoric (3, 1396 b i) had used fiaXaKos to define a less vigorous 
mode of reasoning as opposed to oKpi/Sijs, the more exact mode. In 
like manner mollis is used of softening the harshness of a metaphorical 
expression. We read in Longinus the statement that " Aristotle and 
Theophrastus point out that the following phrases serve to soften bold 
metaphors — ' as if,' and ' as it were,' and ' if one may so say,' and 
'if one may venture such an expression'; for the qualifying words 

1 For other examples of mollis in connection with composito, see Seneca Rhetor, 
Contr. 9, 2, 24, and 7, 4, 8, emollitae compositionis; Fronto, p. 20 N, mollitia, and 
Sulpicius Victor, p. 321, 6 Halm, mollire. 

' Dem. 48, 1 103. 

» De elocutione, 189, Roberts's translation. 

* De comp. 16, 106. 
' Quln. 12, 10, 12. 

• Sen. Ep. 100, 7, and cf. ibid. 114, 16. 

' For other similar instances of mollis, cf. Cic. Or. 192, Quin. 9, 4, 65, 78, 97; 
Diomedes, Gram. Lat. i, p. 472, 4. 
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mitigate, they say, the audacity of expression." ^ This Peripatetic 
doctrine appears in Latin rhetoric in the Auctor ad Herennium (4, 45), 
who covinsels the use of the translatio pudens, and in Cicero, who de- 
clares (de Or. 3, 165) that the metaphor shovild be verecunda and that 
a durior translatio may be toned down (mollienda) by the use of some 
such expression as tit ita dicam. Both these adjectives, pudens and 
verecunda, are in this connection synonymous with mollis, as may be 
inferred from the fact that in the Orator (85) Cicero asserts that in the 
genus tenue or plain style the metaphors should be as modest as possible, 
tralationibus quam mollissimis, thus befitting a style which is modest 
when compared with the grand style.^ 

Still another use of mollis is to discriminate one literary form from 
another, thus marking again a contrariety to that which is durus or 
fortis or gravis, with reference now not to form but to matter. In this 
respect mollis denotes primarily, as has been observed in regard to 
metaphors, what is modest and impretentious, the simpler and lighter 
kinds of verse as contrasted with the epic especially. Hence it is used 
in a somewhat depreciatory sense by the lyric or the elegiac poet, when 
he refuses to attempt a flight in the grand style of the epic poet. This 
refusal becomes a commonplace in Greek and Latin literature. The 
poet of the Anacreontic (23), for example, complains of his lyre's in- 
ability to sing of the exploits of the Atridae, Cadmus, or Hercules. 
Horace begs ' Maecenas to excuse him from celebrating the achieve- 
ments of the durum Hannibalem, which were not adapted, said he, for 
the mollibus citharae modis, the molli lyra of Statins,* by the way. 
Propertius alleges his unfitness " in heroic verse {duro versu) to trace 
the line of Caesar to his Phrygian ancestors " (2, i, 41), and asks 
Maecenas to be allowed to sing of love, mollis liber (2, i, 2). This 
same contrast between the graver and the lighter forms of verse is 
evident again in the epigram of Domitius Marsus on the death of 
Tibullus, in the " elegis molles amores " and the " caneret forti regia 
bella pede." Thus in lyric poetry mollis serves as the stock epithet 
of the elegiac mode and is so used frequently by poets like Ovid and 

1 Longinus, de sublimitate, 32, 3, Roberts's translation. 

* Cf. also Or. 81 and Quin. 4, 5, 16; 5, 12, 18; 8, 6, 17; 9, 2, 32. 
' Od. 2, 12, 2. 

* Tfieb. 10, 876. Cf. Quin. 10, i, 62. 
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Propertius.^ In this sense, its most obvious sense, the word has been 
translated by the annotators on our phrase molle atque facetum as 
" tender," importing into pastoral poetry the characteristic quality of 
elegiac verse. But this meaning of mollis cannot be impressed into 
service on every occasion. The word, it seems to me, is primarily 
discriminative, defining the simpler and lighter forms of verse as com- 
pared with the more ornate and elevated. Thus Statins in celebrat- 
ing the bath of Claudius Etruscus ^ disclaims any intention of making 
his subject famous in epic style (vs. i) : — 

Non Helicona gravi pulsat chelys enthea plectro, 

but he would sing carmine molli (vs. 29), and this too in a poem which 
is free from the elegiac or amatory tone. So Virgil in the Culex dis- 
avows any intention of singing of bellum triste, of Giants, Centaurs, 
and so on (26 sqq.), but mollia carmina (35), in this sense an epyllion, 
and parodic at that, of stilo remissiore, as Statins says.' At a later 
time Virgil promises to sing graviore sono, that is, in epic verse (vs. 8). 
So the author of the Ciris uses the phrase m^lli pede (vs. 20) to indi- 
cate the lighter forms of verse. So Horace implies, partly at least, in 
his molle atque facetum a distinction between the simple pastoral poetry 
of Virgil and the epic of Varius, which Horace terms forte.* At all 
events, this is what Servius understood by the word mollis when, in 
commenting on Eclogues, 6, 5, he says: "Deductum carmen. Id est 
bucolicum. Sane ' cum canerem reges et proelia' et ' deductum dicere 
carmen ' quidam volunt hoc significasse Vergilium, se quidem altiorem 
de bellis et regibus ante bucolicum carmen elegisse materiam, sed con- 

» Cf. e.g. Prop. I, 7, 19: Ovid, A. A. 3, 344; Tr. 2,307,349; Pont, i, 5, 14; 
3, 4, 85; 4, 16, 32. Compare also /joXcocoC imeiii' i«-4 ■roTaiiiTpoo of Hermesianax 
apud Athenaeum 13, sqSa, cited by Crusius in Pauiy-Wissowa, s. v. Elegie, 2264. 

' Silvae, i, $• 

• SUvae, Praef. I. Cf. also Mart. 8, 56, 20, qui modo vix Culicem fleverat ore 
nidi, and Harv. Stud, in Class. Phil. 24, 50. 

* For the use oifortis in Latin literary criticism to denote a quality of the grand 
style, cf. Cic. de Or. 3, 32, forte, vehemens, commotum in agendo; ibid. 2, 183, 
non enim semper fortis oratio quaeritur, sed saepe placida, summissa, lenis; and 
Or. 95, and Brut. 268. For a like use of acer as an epithet of the grand style, cf. 
C. Causeret, Etude sur la Langue de la Rhelorique et de la Critique LittSraire dans 
Ciciron, p. 162. Horace, it will be remembered in the line preceding molle atque 
facetum had called Varius acer. 
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siderata aetatis et ingenii qualitate mutasse consilium et arripuisse 
opus mollius, quatenus vires suas leviora praeludendo ad altiora nar- 
randa praepararet." 

There remains the consideration of the use of mollis as an epithet 
to characterize style. It has already been seen that mollis is suitable 
in various ways for pointing a contrast. So now in respect of style it 
may denote in Cicero's rhetorical works, in contrast to the grand style, 
a quality of the yivos laxv(>v, genus tenue or subtile, that is, the plain 
style. We have already noticed above ^ this use of the word by 
Cicero, with reference to both compositio and metaphors, as a feature 
of the plain style. So iiaKaKoi had been used by Dionysius (who is to 
be sure subsequent in time to Cicero but preserves for us the same 
rhetorical theory that Cicero derived from Greek doctrine) in a signifi- 
cant passage relating to Lysias {Lys. ch. 19, 496 R) : xepl Si to, iraBrj 
IxaKojciiTepbs kari Kal o^t av^atis ovre SeipiiffeK oOre oiktous oW ocra 
toOtok kcrrl xapaxk'iiai.a veavucSn t&vv Kal ippuixipus KaraffKevaffai 
Svuaroi.^ Now Lysias was the chief exemplar of the plain style 
of oratory, and he became the model of the Roman Atticists, the 
isti novi Attici, as Cicero contemptuously calls them {Or. 89). Hence 
the appropriateness of the epithet mollis when chosen by Cicero in the 
Brutus (274) to describe the oratorical style of the Atticist, Marcus 
Calidius, mollis et pellucens, and its real significance when applied by 
Cicero to characterize the style of the historical work of Lutatius 
Catulus, mMli et Xenophonteo genere sermonis? We know from another 
source* that Catulus wrote in the plain style, and thus continued the 
literary traditions of the Scipionic circle, transmitting them ultimately 
to the Atticists. 

Mollis likewise serves a similar purpose in defining the style of the 
philosophers. In that section of the Orator (64) in which Cicero dis- 
distinguishes the style of the perfect orator from that of the philoso- 
pher, he says: "mollis est enim oratio phUosophorum et umbratilis nee 

1 Pp. 120 and 123, in Or. 77 and 85. 

' Cf. also ibid. 28, 519. F. Nassal, Aesthelisch-Shetorische Beziehungen zwischm 
Dionysius von Halicarnass und Cicero, p. 9, posits Caedlius as a common source of 
Cicero and Dionysius. 

• Brut. 132. The conjunction of molli with Xenophonteo is noteworthy. 

* Gellius, 19, 9, 10, and cf. Cic. de Or. 2, 7 and 3, 29. 
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sententiis nee verbis instructa p)opularibus nee vincta numeris, sed 
soluta liberius; nihil iratum habet, nihil invidum, nihil atrox, nihil 
miserabile, nihil astutum; casta, verecunda, virgo incorrupta quodam 
modo. itaque sermo potius quam oratio dicitur; quamquam enim 
omnis locutio oratio est, tamen unius oratoris locutio hoc proprio 
signata numine est." The synonymity of mollis and verecunda, herein 
implicit, has been shown above * with reference to metaphors. The 
style the philosophers affect, therefore, is the tenuis, the dry, prag- 
matic style of philosophic discussion, the "tenui quodam exsanguique 
sermone." ^ This distinction of style, oratorical, historical, and philo- 
sophical, which mollis implies may be observed at a glance by refer- 
ence to that passage in the Brutus (317), in which Cicero evaluates the 
styles of two antithetic orators, Cotta and Hortensius. The former, 
an exponent of the plain style,^ is described as " remissus et lenis," 
whereas the latter, who typifies the grand style, is " ornatus, acer . . . 
verborum et actionis genere commotior." Now remissus, in Cicero 
regularly opposed to intentus,* is found in combination with mollis in 
the de Oratore (2, 95): "alia quaedam dicendi moUiora ac remissiora 
genera viguerunt. Inde Demochares ^ . . . tum Phalereus ille Deme- 
trius," etc. And mollis is used again of the style of Demetrius Phalereus 
by Cicero in the Brutus (38): "hie primus inflexit orationem et eam 
mollem teneramque reddidit et suavis, sicut fuit, videri maluit quam 
gravis." Demetrius and Demochares, then, in Cicero's opinion were 
responsible in the history of oratory for the genera molliora ac remis- 
siora, that is, for the degradation of oratory, as Cicero thought, from 
the atfivov or grande genus of the great Attic orators. 

1 Cf., p. 123- 

' De Or. I, $6. For other references to philosophic style, cf. Quin. 10, i, 84; 
ii> i> iit and Sen. Ep. 40, 2 and 7; and ibid. 100, 4. See also J. Stroux, de Theo- 
phrasti Virtutibus Dicendi, p. 40. 

' Cf. Brut. 202, and Sandys on Or. 106. 

* Cf. Wilkins on de Or. 2, 95, n. 8. For remissus, cf . also Sen. Rhet. Contr. 3, 
Fraef. 7, genus dicendi non remissum aut languidum, sed ardens et concitatiun, 
of the style of Cassius Severus: and also Macrobius, 2, 4, 12, idem Augustus, quia 
Haecenatem suum noverat stilo esse remisso molli et dissoluto, etc., and Pliny, 
Ep. 2, II, 21. 

' Cf. Brut. 286: sed Attid tamen: quorum . . . Demochares, etc. 
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Mollis therefore may, in the Horatian phrase, point to the use of 
the plain style as well as indicate contradistinction to the style of the 
epic, namely the grand style. 

We have next to investigate the meaning of the second term in the 
phrase molle atque facetum, namely facetum, a word of not such varied 
import as molle; and in conjunction therewith I shall include in the 
discussion its congeners facetiae and facete. 

There is no one word in Greek which acts as the eqviivalent in point 
of both etymology and meaning, but the Latin glossaries jdeld the in- 
formation that some of the Greek eqxuvalents of facetus, facetiae, and 
facete were eDxapw, xapire^ kv avdpinri^, Kco/iucii x^P'Sj AfTeioTjjTts, and 
ttHf>vu)i, the Latin synonyms being such words as urbanus, eloquens, 
gratiosus} By following these clues among the Greek rhetoricians, 
we can perceive how Cicero imported into the sense of facetus a part 
of the doctrine of Greek rhetorical theory irtpl yiXoiov. 

In the third book of his Rhetoric (chs. 10, 11) Aristotle treats at 
some length, as a topic suitable to oratory, Aartta, a comprehensive 
term including such diverse matters as metaphors, similes, proverbs, 
apothegms, riddles, enthymemes, as well as wit and humor. 'AffTtla 
therefore connotes more than is implied in our terms wit and humor, 
that is to say, it means such clever sayings as are ornaments of style. 
These do-reTa, says Aristotle (1410 b 8), are the work of the tixt>vrii, the 
man of genius. In the Nicomachean Ethics (2 , 7 , 1 108 a 24) he applies 
the doctrine of the mean to particular virtues and observes with ref- 
erence to witticisms that he who keeps the mean is witty (eirpairtXcs), 
he who exceeds is guilty of buffoonery (/Su/ioXoxia), and he who is 
deficient in wit is boorish (aypoucos). EiirpaireXia then is the mean 
between aypoiKia and /ScojuoXoxta, and the edrpATreXos man will be he 
" whose fun is in good taste " * and he will say only those things be- 
fitting an k\eu6kpu>i,^ a gentleman, and hence he becomes in Aristotel- 
ian doctrine xapiew.* Now the equation of evrpaTTikla and x^tpw is 
apparent from Dionysius, who in his essay on Demosthenes (54, 11 2 2) 

' Cf. Corp. Ghss. Lot. (Loewe-Goetz), 11, 69, 49; II, 69, 53; H, 357, 39; II, 248, 
33; II, 320, 23; II, 579, 23; IV, 72, 30. 

* Ethic. Nic. 4, 14, 1128 a 10. 

* Ibid. 1128 a 17 sqq. 

* Ibid. 1128 a 16, and 1127 b 29. 
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says that the orator was deficient in evrpaireKla, fjv ol woWol Ka\ov<xt 
xApiy. To complete our chain of reasoning, Demetrius of Phalerum, 
we are told, considered x<ipw equivalent to iurrtlov,^ and the Latin 
glossaries, as shown above,^ repeat the doctrine. The fullest treat- 
ment of these rhetorical epithets may be found in Demetrius de elocu- 
tione, who associates with the y\a4>vp6s or the smooth style, the terms 
X^pi-^t X<'-P'-^VTuriJ.bi, iKapbv, ribovri, and dareiafids, and cites Lysias and 
Xenophon as exemplifying these qualities (128 and 131). 

Now all this Greek rhetorical theory appears in almost this identical 
form in the writings of Cicero. In the de Oijiciis (i, 103) he declares, "ip- 
sumque genus iocandi non profusum nee immodestum, sed ingenuum 
et facetum esse debet," and then divides the "genus iocandi" into two 
classes, one "illiberale, petulans, flagitiosum, obscenum," the other, 
" elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum, facetum." Facetiae, therefore, by 
reason of this contrast oi facetum to illiberale, axe peculiar to the gentle- 
man, and here, as in the Orator (87-88), there is impUcit recognition 
of the fact that the facetus man like the ihrpa-wiKos follows the mean 
of good taste in his witticisms, avoiding scurrility on the one hand and 
boorishness on the other.' Hence facetus is often found in conjunc- 
tion with urbanus and its congeners, as in such a phrase as " hominum 
facetorum urbanitatem." * Again facetiae appears many times in 
juxtaposition with such words as venustas ^ and lepos,' as facetus with 
elegans,'' and acutus ' and salsus,^ being opposed in meaning to pro- 
fusus,^" rudis,^^ and ineptusP In the Orator (87) facetiae and dicacitas 
are subsumed under sales, the generic term, in the sense of humor and 
wit, just as in the de Oratore, in the chapter de ridiculo, facetiae, here 
the generic term, is subdivided into cavUlatio (humor) and dicacitas 
(2,218). In short, facetiae in Cicero as a rhetorical term connotes like 

'■ Anecd. Oxon., p. 384, cited by Liers, Fleckeisen Jhrh. 135, 692. 

' P. 127. ' Cf. de Or. 2, 252 and BriU. 143. 

* Fin. 2, 103. Cf. also de domo, 92, Cael. 6, de Or. 2, 217 and 227; Quin. 6, 3, 
102 sqq. 

» Cf. Flacc. 76. 

' Cf. de Or. i, 17, 159, 243; 2, 219, 220, 225, 252; BriU. 173 with Off. i, 108. 
See also CatuUus, 50, 7; Sallust. Jug. 25, and Val. Paterc. i, 17, i. 

' Cf. Brut. 292; de Or. 2, 241. 

» Cf. Brut. 63. 

» Cf. de Or. 2, 228. " Cf. de Or. i, 32. 

" Cf. Off. I, 103. " Cf. Brut. 292. 
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the Acrreia of Aristotle the ready wit and humor of a gentleman, the 
refined pleasantries of an alert mind, the sparkling language of a genial 
spirit. At times, so general is its application that one is tempted to 
equate it with Seivis Xijuv and accept the definition of Donatus,* 
" facetus est qui facit verbis quod vult." 

Now the part that facetiae play in oratory is no xmimportant one. 
Like Aristotle ^ Cicero asserts that facetiae are appropriate to the 
orator ' and assigns them a place among the qualities pertaining to 
the plain style, not only in his preliminary treatment of the matter in 
§ 20 of the Orator but also in the detailed discussion of this kind of 
style in §§ 76 sqq. " Huic generi orationis," says Cicero of the plain 
style (O. 87), " aspergentur etiam sales, qui in dicendo nimium quan- 
tum valent; quorum duo genera sunt, unum facetiarum, alterum dica- 
citatis." " The former," he continues in a statement important for 
owe purpose, are useful " in narrando aliquid venuste." Herein is 
allusion to the Peripatetic dichotomy of ytKolov and ei5xapt, as ex- 
povmded by Demetrius,^ and as comprehended by Dionysius in his 
stylistic quality of x^P's- The close community of meaning which 
binds these three words, facetiae, venustas, x^pw, together may be 
shown in other ways. We know on the authority of Fortunatianus * 
that every style had its nuances, an ahartjpbv and an avBripov. So 
Cicero {Or. 20) distinguishes two varieties of the genus tenue: "in 
eodemque genere alii callidi, sed impoliti et consvdto rudium similes et 
imperitorum, alii in eadem ieiunitate concinniores, id est, faceti, 
florentes etiam et leviter omati." This same distinction is apparent in 
Dionysius' between rd auxM'/po'' (Vet. Cens. 431) and ij KoafjMv<T&. re 
Kai Avdl^ovaa tijv \^iv airov xop« (de Lys. 13, 481). This quality 
xapis furthermore is virtually identified with ■fiSovi] and &4>po5iTr} (ibid. 
ii»477)» and hence the definition of QuintDian (6, 3, 18): "venustum 
esse, quod cum gratia et venere dicatur, apparet.'" 

' Ad Ter. Eun. 427. ' Rhet. 3, 1419 b 2. 

• DeOr. 2, 271. 

• De Eloc. 163 sqq. Cf. E. Amdt, de ridiculi doctrina rhetorica, p. 21. 

• Cited by Schmid, Rhein. Mtts. 35, 137. 

' See Nassal, Aesth.-Rhet. Besiehungen zwischen Dion, und Cic., p. 62. 

' Cf. Varro apud Aul. Gell. 6, 14, 3, gtacili venustas et subtilitas, and see the 
Latin glosses above, p. 127. Cf. the expression of Catullus, 22, 2, venustus et dicax 
et urbanus, and Quin. 10, 1, 100 and 12, 10, 35. 
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Both Greek and Roman theory is imanimous in regarding /ace/iae 
as a mint-mark of the style of the Attic orators, though Cicero, with 
the ulterior purpose of defending himself against the charge of the 
Atticists that he was " in salibus aliquando frigidum," ' maintains ^ 
that none of the novi Attici had ever attained this quality of style. 
Of the Attic orators themselves he declares that not all of them were 
faceti, " Lysias satis et Hyperides, Demades praeter ceteros fertur, 
Demosthenes minus habetur." ' Facetiae therefore, to judge from 
such Ciceronian passages as Orator, 87 and 89,* are one of the elements 
which are embodied in the ancient conception of the genus tefme. As 
such, facetiae and its congeners are found not infrequently in Cicero's 
rhetorical works in contrast to gravis, which defines an element of the 
grand style. Thus, in the Brutus, in Cicero's very formal appraisal 
of the style of the Roman orators, facetus serves to indicate the plain 
style. For instance, Lysias and Cato, both representatives of the 
plain style, are characterized as acuti, elegantes, faceti, brevis,^ each of 
these epithets being in a rhetorical sense appropriate only to the 
genus tenue.^ So Philippus is spoken of as " tam suavem, tam gravem, 
tarn facetum^ that is to say, he is accomplished in all three styles, for 
suavis stands for an attribute of the middle style.' So finally the 

■ Quin. 12, 10, 12. ^ Or. 8g. ' Or. 90. 

* For Or. 87, see p. 129. Or. 89, quibus exceptis sic utetur sale et facetiis, etc. 

' Brut. 63. " O. 20. 

' Brut. i86. 

' Or. 91, hoc in genere (i.e. of the middle style) nervorum vel minimum, suavi- 
tatis autem est vel plurimum, and ibid. 92, huic omnia dicendi omamenta conveni- 
imt plurimumque est in hac orationis forma suavitatis. Though there is no explicit 
statement in the Brutus of the threefold division of style (see Hendrickson, A. J. 
Ph. 26, 265 and Stroux, de Theophrasti virtutibus dicendi, p. 88), yet I cannot but 
think that Cicero had in mind while composing the Brutus the distinction which 
he very succinctly makes in his earlier work, de Oratore, 3, 177, 199, 212, and more 
fully in the Orator, 20 and 76 sqq., the last of these three works. As for the state- 
ment made in the Brutus, 201, see Kroll's note ad toe. (ed.'). I believe, therefore, 
that of the Theophrastean &peral, the i}W and the luya'KtnrfifTis, Cicero associated 
the former with the middle style even in the Brutus as well as in the Orator, as 
shown above. See the examples of suavis = ifib in the Brutus in Stroux, op. cit., 
p. 86, especially Brut. 37 (Demetrius Phalereus) suavis, sicut fuit, videri maluit 
quam gravis. But whether or not suavis can bear this interpretation, facetus un- 
questionably denotes a contrast to gravis and a quality of the plain style. Cf. 
Causeret, op. cit., p. 152, and Cic. Part. Or. 21. 
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oratorical style of L. Crassus is thus defined:^ "erat summa gravitas, 
erat cum gravitate iunctus facetiarum et urbanitatis oratorius, non 
scurrilis lepos; Latine loquendi accurata et sine molestia diligens 
elegantia," etc., where the opposition of facetiae to gravitas is clearly 
marked.^ 

The association therefore of facetus and facetiae with the qualities 
which characterize the genus tenue is quite evident from Ciceronian 
usage.^ In view of the results to which this discussion has brought 
us thus far, it is a priori probable that the Horatian phrase molle 
atque facetum contains within itself an allusion to this plain style. 
Quintilian, it will be remembered, had been at a loss to fix the proper 

' Brut. 143. 

* For other examples of this opposition, cf. de Or. i, 75, mvilta non tarn graviter 
dixit quam facete, and Brut. 158, 164, 198, and de Or. 3, 30. 

* In the earliest discussion of the threefold classification of style in the Auclor 
ad Herennium is to be found in connection with the plain style the phrase in ilia 
facelissima verborum attenuatione (4, 16, p. 304 Marx), though the word facetissima 
has hardly its predominant signification in this passage, but the meaning it bears 
in some Plautine and Terentian lines, deft, adroit, versatile. Cf. Thesaurus 
Ling. Lai. s.v., and Norden, Einleitung in die AUertumswissenschaft (Gercke- 
Norden) F, 449. 

The Auctor ad Herennium had defined the plain style as (4, 11), " attenuata est, 
quae demissa est usque ad usitatissimam puri consuetudinem sermonis." The 
latter part of the definition alludes to the virtues, elegantia and Latinitas, which, 
we are told (4, 17) have reference to pure et aperte did and the sermo purus. It is 
tempting to interpret m the light of these facts thefacetior in the Lucilian fragment 
(963 M): — 

quo facetior videare et scire plus quam ceteri 

pertisum hominem non pertaesum dicere, 

where there is an obvious reference to the analogistic studies of Scipio Minor. 
Cicero's comment (Or. 159) is quite significant: ex quo quidam pertisum etiam 
volunt, quod eadem consuetude non probavit. quid vero hoc elegantius, quod non 
fit natura, sed quodam institute ? li facetus in the Auctor and Lucilius has allu- 
sion to simplicity and purity of style, the Lucilian fragment may have some bear- 
ing on the question of the relation of the analogists to the Atticists. See KroU's 
edition (1913) of the Orator, p. 12, n. i. Cf. also these interesting but probably 
worthless statements: Fortunatianus (p. 123, Halm): gentilia verba quae sunt? 
quae propria sunt quarundam gentium, sicut Hispani non cubitum vocant, sed 
Graeco nomine ancona, et Galli facundos pro facetis, etc., and Albinus (p. 544, 
Halm) : facunda (elocutio) erit si grammaticae regulas servat et auctoritate veterum 
fulcitur. 
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meaning of facetum. He had failed to recognize the connection in 
early Latin rhetoric of facetus with one of the three kinds of style. 
In the century and more that had elapsed since the death of Cicero, 
many of the fine distinctions of meaning attaching to rhetorical terms 
had disappeared. Such was the case with Quintilian, who when de- 
scribing in the Institutio the virtues of the plain style ^ makes no men- 
tion oi facetiae in his list of qualities. 

Is there now any evidence, external or internal, in the poetry of 
Horace and Virgil which would point to their use of the plain style ? 
Both these poets had passed their youth in Rome at a time when ques- 
tions of style were stirring deeply the literary circles of the city. In 
verse that school of poets whom Cicero called poetae novi {Or. i6i) 
had forsaken the Ennian literary traditions and the composition of 
long epics in the grand style for the shorter epyllia and the lighter 
kinds of verse which they elaborated with Alexandrian preciosity. In 
prose was that group of orators, the Roman Atticists, who during the 
fifties and early forties protested against the prevailing style of ora- 
tory, Asianism so-called, and, setting up Lysias as their model, en- 
gaged in that literary feud with Cicero over the question of the proper 
medium of oratorical expression. Some indication at least of the 
interest taken by the Romans in this stylistic controversy is afforded 
by the fact that Julius Caesar, so Suetonius (/. C. 56) tells us, com- 
posed while he was crossing the Alps his two books de Analogia, which 
had been inspired by the publication of Cicero's de Oratore. So stout 
was the assault made by these exponents of the genus tenue^ upon the 
position held by Cicero in his advocacy of a more embellished style, 
that the orator was obliged to defend himself, to maintain the pre- 
eminency in the oratorical field. The Brutus, the Orator, and the 
de optima genere oratorum were his answer, polemics against what 
seemed to him to be the narrow, illiberal styUstic views of those who 
had neglected the greater Attic Demosthenes for the lesser Attic 
Lysias. It is noteworthy that in the Orator, which is to be regarded 
as the handbook of Latin prose style, Cicero devoted a dispropor- 
tionate amount of space to expounding the virtues of the plain style 
in comparison with those of the middle and the grand styles. 

' 10, I, 44 and 12, 10, 59. ^ Cf. Quin. 12, 10, 12 and Fac. Dial. 18. 
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In such a literary atmosphere did Horace and Virgil move in their 
early years of residence in Rome. They were brought directly into 
contact with the stylistic ideals of the Atticists by the associations 
which they formed with Brutus and Asinius PolUo, among the most 
prominent of the Atticising orators. The friendly relations which 
Horace bore to the former are attested by passages in the Odes (2, 7) 
and the Satires (i, 17); to the latter, Pollio, Horace dedicated the 
first ode of the second book, and in the tenth satire cited him for his 
eminence in tragic composition.^ Towards the end of this satire 
Horace included him in the number of his friends. Well known too 
is the part played by Pollio in inspiring Virgil to compose his Eclogues. 

Pollio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica, musam, 

declared Virgil in the third eclogue (84), and to Pollio Virgil dedicated 
his fourth and eighth eclogues. With the stylistic ideals of the 
Atticists, therefore, and their championship of the genus tenue, both 
Horace and Virgil must have been well acquainted.^ 

With the poets also who affected the new style of poetic art and with 
the literary tendencies which Catullus, Calvus, and others represented, 
Horace and Virgil were familiar and sympathetic' It is a striking 
coincidence that one of these poetae novi, Licinius Calvus, belonged to 
the group of novi Attici and enjoyed a considerable reputation as orator. 
We have fortunately in the Brutus (283 sqq.) Cicero's judgment on 
this man, who, as Cicero said, " ipse errabat et alios etiam errare 
cogebat." So pronoimced were Cicero's feelings against him that the 
mention of Calvus's name by Brutus called forth from the great orator 
his indignant and moving protest against the narrow conceptions his 
rivals had of the true Attic style. 

The language which Cicero chose to assess the oratorical style of 
Calvus is very expressive. It is obvious from such phrases as adcura- 
tius quoddam dicendi et exquisitius . . . genus, and the nitnium tamen 
inquirens in se atque ipse sese ohservans metuensque ne vitiosum con- 
ligeret, and finally the oratio nimia religione attenuata, that Calvus 

' Cf. p. 117. 

' I do not wish to imply that social or political reasons induced these poets to 
adopt the plain style in their early compositions. 

' As Professor E. K. Rand has shown, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
17, IS sqq. 
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carried over into his prose style that same meticulous devotion to 
form which must have marked the composition of his epyllion, the lo. 
It is this very stylistic precision of form which is reflected in the fine 
finish, the curiosa fdicitas of Horace's verse. The limae labor (A. P. 
291) is after all but the Umatius dicendi . . . genus ' of the Atticists, 
the subtUi quadam et pressa oratione limati,^ to quote some Ciceronian 
expressions for the genus tenue, showing that both Horace and the 
Atticists devoted their efforts in manipulation of style with an eye 
not to embellishment, ornatus, in the Ciceronian sense, but to classical 
restraint. Of interest then is such a definition of the Atticists' style 
as minuta subtilitas {Brut. 291) or the use of the rhetorical epithets, 
politus, urbanus, and elegans, which are stereotyped epithets of the 
plain style as well.' 

Now the allusions in the poetry of Horace to the threefold classifi- 
cation of style are by no means infrequent, and the epithets which he 
employed to denote stylistic qualities are identical many times with 
those used by Cicero. A few examples will suffice. In the sixth ode 
of the first book, in which Horace turns aside the request of Agrippa 
for a poem commemorative of his exploits by pleading his own in- 
ability, he contrasts the respective styles of his lyric verse and the 
epic by the immediate juxtaposition of the adjectives tenues grandia, 
which are in Latin rhetoric the most common epithets of the plain and 
the grand style. Again in the sixteenth ode of the second book (37) 
Horace speaks of his modest possessions and attainments as 

mihi parva rura et 
spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae, 

and in similar vein at the close of the third ode of the third book (72) 
reproaches himself for attempting such mighty themes with the words 
magna modis tenuare parvis.* 

This epithet parvis attains a rhetorical, as well as material sense, in 
this passage, as again in Od. 3, 25, 17, where Horace celebrates in 
dithyrambic strain the glory of Caesar, abandoning for the nonce his 
usual style: — 

1 Brut. 93. 

' Or. 20. For other instances of limalus, cf. Sandys ad loc. Cf. Tusc. 2, 1, 3. 

' Cf. e.g. Brut. 285. * Cf. also Hor. A. P. 46, in verbis etiam tenuis. 
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nil parvum aut humili modo, 
nil mortale loquar. 

Noteworthy in this couplet is the Ciceronian epithet of the plain style, 
humilis} Another occurrence of parvus is in Od. 4, 2, 31: — 

operosa parvus 
carmina fingo, 

where Horace appUes the epithet to himself in contradistinction to the 

profundo 
Pindarus ore.* 

Parvus is comparable in sense to the Ciceronian styUstic epithets, 
summissus and demissus,^ and is used by Horace in the passage just 
quoted in the fashion which Cicero frequently adopts in the Brutus 
and the Orator, applying to the man the epithet adapted to the style. 
In the juvenile verse of Virgil Ukewise may be foimd here and there 
allusions to the plain style. In one of the minor poems (Cataiepton, 
5, i), where he bids farewell to the rhetorical schools, he expresses his 
disgust for the vain embellishments and bombast of the style which 
is antithetic to the pure Attic style: — 

Ite hinc, inanes, ite, rhetorum ampvillae, 
inflata rhoso non Achaico verba. 

It was in this genus tenue that his earUest verse was written. Thus in 
the Culex, besides the opening lines: — 

Lusimus, Octavi, gracili modulante Thalia 
atque ut araneoli tenuem formavimus orsum, 

with the rhetorical use of gracili and tenuem, there is the line, cited 
above,^ 

mollla sed tenui pede currere carmina, versu 

with its contrast between Kght verse and the epic, in which form the 
poet tells Octavius (8) that 

posterius graviore sono tibi musa loquetur. 

' Cf. Causeret, op. cit., p. 165. ' Cf. vs. 7. 

' Cf. Causeret, op. cit., p. 165. 

* Cf. e.g. Brut. 317, and Or. 76: ac primum informandus est ille nobis, quern 
solum quidam vocant Atticum: summissus est et humilis, etc. 

* P. 124. 
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The epithet gracili of the first line of the Ctdex appears again in the 
Ciris where the author in the words (19) : — 

quamvis interdum ludere nobis 
et gradlem molli liceat pede claudere versum, 

makes the same contrast as Virgil in the Cidex, and as Virgil makes 
again in the quatrain prefixed to the Aeneid, in which he marks the 
transition from the simple poetry of his earUer days to the grand style 
of the epic. 

nie ego, qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 

carmen, et egressus sUvis vicina coegi 

ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 

gratum opus agricolis, at nunc hoirentia Martis. 

This adjective gracilis, it should be said, is used by Varro ' as the dis- 
tinguishing epithet of the plain style. 

Finally, in the Eclogues themselves is the evidence desired to corrob- 
orate the theory that has already been advanced. On the tenui avena 
in the familiar lines at the very beginning of the first eclogue Servius 
thus comments: "dicendo autem ' tenui avena,' stili genus humilis 
latenter ostendit, quo ut supra dictum est, in bucolicis utitur." Simi- 
larly in the sixth eclogue, addressed to Alfenus Varus, who had prob- 
ably asked Virgil to celebrate his martial deeds, the poet in consonance 
with the convention of the lyric poet ^ pleads in refusal Apollo's com- 
mand to devote himself to the humbler theme of bucolic poetry (3) : 

Cum canerem reges et proelia,' 

" I was bidden," says the poet, deductum dicere carmen. This 
phrase may aptly be compared in meaning with Horace's tenui deducta 
poemala file,* and is defined by Servius as tenue, and by the Scholia 
Veronensia as tenue, gracile, subfile, quale Bucolicis convenit. Then 
Virgil continues: — 

Nunc ego (namque super tibi enmt qui dicere laudes, 
Vare, tuas cupiant et tristia condere bella) 
agrestem tenui meditabor hanmdine musam. 

' Gellius, 6, 14, 2, and cf. Brut. 64. 
« Cf. p. 123. 

• The stereot)fped expression, by the way, among the Latin poets for epic poetry. 

* Ep. 2, I, 225. 
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Again in the tenth eclogue (71) Servius annotates the gracUi . . . 
hibisco by saying that by the use of gracili Virgil " allegoricos autem 
significat se composuisse hunc Ubellum tenuissimo stilo." And to the 
same effect Servius speaks in his proem to the Eclogues, when he de- 
clares (12): "quaUtas autem haec est, scilicet humilis character, tres 
enim simt characteres, humilis, medius, grandiloquus. quos omnes 
in hoc invenimus poeta. nam in Aeneide grandiloquum habet, in 
Georgicis medium, in Bucohcis humilem pro quaUtate negotionmi et 
personarum: nam personae hie rusticae sunt, simplicitate gaudentes, 
a quibus nihil altum debet requiri." 

Virgil himself was conscious of the distinction here set forth, for in 
the opening line of the so-called Messianic eclogue (4, i), which, as 
Servius tells us,* is not bucoUc in tone, he says: — 

Sicelides Musae, paulo maiora canamus, 

that is to say, in a higher strain than usual, maiore plectra, to use a 
phrase of Horace,^ or plectra graviore, as Ovid would say,^ both expres- 
sions suggesting the elatia atque altituda aratianis of Cicero.* Virgil 
therefore in his early verse, Kke Horace, adopted in general the plain 
style, in harmony with the ancient rhetorical theory which accommo- 
dated the subject to the form. 

When we bear in mind this fact, as well as the evidence which has 
been presented, there is no reason, I believe, why we should not infer 
that the Horatian molle atque facetum alludes to the genus tenue, in 
which the Eclogues were written. Horace had, as will be recalled, 
indicated in the most general terms the essential characteristics of the 
three literary forms, comedy (comis libellos of Fxmdanius), tragedy 
(pede ter percusso of Pollio), and epic (forte epos of Varius), somewhat 
after the mode of the labelling school of literary criticism, which 
Quintilian so well exemplified in his sxirvey of Greek and Latin litera- 
tures. So with reference to the Eclogues, Horace had in mind, it 
seems to me, no more specific qualities than the simple style and the 
Attic charm, which are distinctive featmres of the genus tenue. 

* Haec ecloga discedat a bucolico carmine. 

» Od. 4, 2, 33. » Met. 10, ISO. * Brta. 66. 



